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Combined  computational/Raman  spectroscopic  analyses  of  ethylene  carbonate  (EC)  and  propylene  car¬ 
bonate  (PC)  solvation  interactions  with  lithium  salts  are  reported.  It  is  proposed  that  previously  reported 
Raman  analyses  of  (EC)n-LiX  mixtures  have  utilized  faulty  assumptions.  In  the  present  studies,  density 
functional  theory  (DFT)  calculations  have  provided  corrections  in  terms  of  both  the  scaling  factors  for  the 
solvent's  Raman  band  intensity  variations  and  information  about  band  overlap.  By  accounting  for  these 
factors,  the  solvation  numbers  obtained  from  two  different  EC  solvent  bands  are  in  excellent  agreement 
with  one  another.  The  same  analysis  for  PC,  however,  was  found  to  be  quite  challenging.  Commercially 
available  PC  is  a  racemic  mixture  of  (S)-  and  (R)-PC  isomers.  Based  upon  the  quantum  chemistry  cal¬ 
culations,  each  of  these  solvent  isomers  may  exist  as  multiple  conformers  due  to  a  low  energy  barrier  for 
ring  inversion,  making  deconvolution  of  the  Raman  bands  daunting  and  inherently  prone  to  significant 
error.  Thus,  Raman  spectroscopy  is  able  to  accurately  determine  the  extent  of  the  EC...Li+  cation  sol¬ 
vation  interactions  using  the  provided  methodology,  but  a  similar  analysis  of  PC...Li+  cation  solvation 
results  in  a  significant  underestimation  of  the  actual  solvation  numbers. 
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1.  Introduction 

Electrolytes  have  become  the  limiting  component  for  next- 
generation  lithium  batteries  with  regard  to  implementing 
advanced  electrodes,  improving  safety,  operation  at  high  and/or 
low-temperature,  etc.  Electrolyte  properties  are  directly  related  to 
the  cation  solvation  interactions  present  in  solution.  In  particular,  in 
order  to  achieve  a  high  battery  rate  performance  (power),  the  ionic 
conductivity  of  electrolyte  solutions  is  of  upmost  importance.  As 
this  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  transport  properties  of  the  ions,  it  is 
highly  dependent  upon  the  ionic  association  tendency  of  the  anions 
(i.e.,  anion... Li+  cation  interactions).  One  reason  that  LiPF6  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  used  as  the  electrolyte  salt  for  commercial  Li-ion  bat¬ 
teries  is  that  this  salt  dissociates  extensively  into  fully  solvated  Li+ 
cations  and  uncoordinated  PF6  anions  resulting  in  exceptionally 
high  ionic  conductivity  values.  The  anion... Li+  cation  interactions 
are  minimized  by  the  weakly  coordinating  PF6  anions,  thus 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  formation  of  contact  ion  pair  (CIP)  and 
aggregate  (AGG)  solvates.  The  extent  of  the  ionic  association  in¬ 
teractions  present  within  an  electrolyte,  however,  are  dictated  not 
only  by  ionic  association  tendency  of  the  anions,  but  also  by  the 
strength  of  the  ionic  solvation  (solvent... Li+  cation)  interactions; 
thus  the  anions  and  solvent  molecules  directly  compete  with  one 
another  for  coordination  to  the  Li+  cations  within  the  coordination 
shells  of  the  cations  (which  typically  consist  of  four  or  five  coor¬ 
dinated  donor  atoms  from  the  anions  and/or  solvent  molecules, 
except  for  multidentate  coordinating  solvents  such  as  glymes  for 
which  the  coordination  number  can  be  as  high  as  eight  [1  ).  Scru¬ 
tinizing  the  solvation  interactions  present  within  electrolyte  mix¬ 
tures  is  therefore  imperative  to  obtain  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  origin  of  electrolyte  properties  and  for  facil¬ 
itating  the  tuning  of  these  properties  for  particular  battery  appli¬ 
cations/requirements. 

Recent  work  by  the  authors  has  focused  on  determining  the 
solution  structure  of  acetonitrile-lithium  salt  mixtures  (i.e., 
(AN)n-LiX  electrolytes)  and  then  linking  this  directly  to  the  elec¬ 
trolyte  properties  [2-5].  The  present  study  was  found  to  be 
necessary  to  extend  this  characterization  to  electrolytes  with  the 
cyclic  carbonate  solvents  ethylene  carbonate  and  propylene  car¬ 
bonate  (i.e.,  (EC)n-LiX  and  (PC)n-LiX  mixtures).  Numerous  exper¬ 
imental  Raman  spectroscopic  studies  have  been  previously 
reported  on  the  Li+  cation  solvation  in  such  electrolytes  [6-17].  The 
present  study,  however,  suggests  that  these  studies  have  inherent 
flaws  in  the  analysis  methodologies  utilized  which  is  evident  from 
the  inconsistent  and  sometimes  confusing  results  about  solvation 
interactions  obtained  from  them. 

Joint  computational/experimental  analyses  were  therefore 
conducted  to  rigorously  scrutinize  the  procedures  for  obtaining 
solvation  numbers  for  electrolyte  mixtures  with  EC  or  PC  and 
lithium  salts.  DFT  calculations  were  used  to  determine  the  actual 
(rather  than  apparent)  Raman  vibrational  bands  present  and  their 
corresponding  Raman  activity  (to  calculate  the  scaling  factors).  This 
information  was  then  directly  applied  for  the  analysis  of  the  sol¬ 
vation  numbers  from  the  experimental  data.  More  explicitly,  the 
accurate  evaluation  of  this  experimental  data  is  dependent  upon 
the  consideration  of  both  Raman  band  overlap  and  scaling— two 
critical  factors  (obtained  from  the  computational  evaluation)  which 
have  been  neglected  in  previous  publications.  These  previous  an¬ 
alyses  relied  heavily  on  (invalid)  assumptions.  Using  the  reported 
methodology,  however,  consistent  solvation  numbers  are  obtained 
when  analyzing  two  different  EC  solvent  bands.  In  addition,  a 
detailed  explanation  is  provided  for  why  the  determination  of  PC 
solvation  numbers  using  Raman  spectroscopy  is  inherently  flawed 
and  thus  results  in  the  calculation  of  highly  erroneous  solvation 
numbers. 


2.  Experimental 

2.2.  Materials  and  sample  preparation 

The  solvents  EC  and  PC  (Novolyte,  electrolyte  grade)  were  used 
as-received.  Isomerically  pure  (S)-PC  and  (R)-PC  were  purchased 
from  Sigma-Aldrich  and  used  as-received.  The  salts  LiPF6  (Novo¬ 
lyte,  electrolyte  grade),  UBF4  (Novolyte,  electrolyte  grade),  UCIO4 
(Novolyte,  electrolyte  grade)  and  LiCFsSCU  (Sigma-Aldrich, 
99.995%)  were  used  as-received,  while  LiTFSI  (3  M)  and  LiCF3C02 
(Sigma-Aldrich,  95%)  were  dried  under  high  vacuum  at  120  °C  for 
24  h  prior  to  use.  Samples  were  prepared  in  a  Vacuum  Atmospheres 
inert  atmosphere  (N2)  glovebox  (<1  ppm  H2O)  by  adding  the 
appropriate  amount  of  each  solvent  to  the  lithium  salts  in 
hermetically-sealed  vials  and  heating/stirring  until  homogenous 
solutions  were  obtained.  The  water  content  of  the  electrolytes  was 
verified  to  be  less  than  20  ppm  using  a  Mettler  Toledo  DL39  Karl 
Fischer  coulometer. 

2.2.  Thermal  analysis 

DSC  measurements  were  performed  with  a  TA  Instruments 
Q2000  DSC  with  liquid  N2  cooling.  The  instrument  was  calibrated 
with  cyclohexane  (solid-solid  phase  transition  at  -87.06  °C,  melt 
transition  (Tm)  at  6.54  °C)  and  indium  (Tm  at  156.60  °C). 
Hermetically-sealed  Al  sample  pans  were  prepared  in  the  glove- 
box.  Sample  pans  were  cycled  (5  °C  min-1)  and  annealed 
repeatedly  at  subambient  temperature  to  fully  crystallize  the 
samples.  Once  the  samples  were  crystallized,  the  pans  were  cooled 
to  -150  °C  and  then  heated  (5  °C  min-1)  to  fully  melt  the  samples. 
Only  the  final  heating  traces  are  reported.  Peak  temperatures  from 
this  data  were  then  used  to  construct  the  (S)-  and  (R)-PC  phase 
diagram. 

2.3.  Raman  spectroscopic  measurements 

Raman  spectroscopic  measurements  were  performed  on  a 
Horiba-JobinYvon  LabRAM  HR  VIS  high  resolution  confocal  micro¬ 
scope  using  a  632  nm"1  He-Ne  laser  as  the  excitation  source  and  a 
Linkam  stage  for  temperature  control  and  protection  from  ambient 
moisture.  A  50X  long  distance  optical  objective  was  used  with  the 
Linkam  stage.  The  instrument  was  calibrated  with  a  mono¬ 
crystalline  Si  wafer  at  520.7  cm'1.  Spectra  were  typically  collected 
using  a  20-30  s  exposure  time  and  20  accumulations  to  ensure 
high  resolution  spectra  were  obtained.  Raman  spectra  were 
deconvoluted  with  a  Gaussian-Lorentzian  function  using  LabSpec 
software. 

2.4.  DFT  calculations 

Most  of  the  DFT  calculations  were  performed  using  a  B3LYP 
functional  that  showed  excellent  predictive  capabilities  for  the 
Raman  spectra  of  the  solvents  [18  .  A  limited  set  of  calculations 
was  also  performed  using  M06-L  and  M05-2X  density  functionals. 
The  M06-L  (local)  functional  was  chosen  because  it  yielded  the 
most  accurate  EC/Li+  binding  energy  among  the  functionals 
tested  (LC-wPBE,  M05-2X,  B3LYP  and  HSE06).  Both  small  6- 
31  +  G(d,p)  and  large  aug-cc-pvTz  (denoted  as  Tz)  basis  sets  were 
used.  A  polarized  continuum  model  (PCM)  with  either  EC  or  PC 
parameters  was  employed  in  all  of  the  calculations  to  implicitly 
incorporate  solvation  effects,  unless  noted  otherwise.  For  clarity, 
Raman  bands  calculated  by  DFT  analysis  are  preceded  by  "ca", 
whereas  Raman  bands  that  do  not  contain  ca  are  indicative  of 
experimental  results.  Solvent  molecules  coordinated  to  Li+  cat¬ 
ions  have  been  denoted  as  solventn/Li+  or  solventn/LiX  when 
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referring  to  the  quantum  chemical  calculations  and  (sol- 
vent)n-LiX  when  referring  to  experimental  mixtures.  Calculated 
Raman  spectra  were  obtained  using  the  SWizard  program  with  a 
Gaussian  band  shape  and  a  full-width-at-half-maximum  (FWHM) 
of  15  cm-1  [19,20], 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

3  A.  (EC)n-LiX  Raman  analysis 

The  experimental  Raman  spectra  of  EC  at  60  °C  (liquid) 
and  -80  °C  (crystalline  solid)  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Numerous 
vibrational  spectroscopic  investigations  have  been  reported  for 
(EC)n-LiX  mixtures  in  which  two  Raman  EC  solvent  bands,  in 
particular,  have  been  reported  to  shift  upon  solvent  coordination  to 
a  Li+  cation— i.e.,  ring  bending  and  ring  breathing  modes 
[6,9,10,12,21-23].  Some  controversy  exists,  however,  as  to  the 
correct  assignment  of  these  bands.  Durig  et  al.  attributed  the  band 
at  717  cm”1  to  a  skeletal  bending  mode  with  Ai  symmetry  after 
concluding  that  this  bending  mode  could  not  be  due  to  a  C=0  ring 
bending  vibration  because  of  its  polarized  nature  [22].  This  is 
consistent  with  a  study  performed  by  Dorris  et  al.  on  vinylene 
carbonate  [23  .  Fortunato  et  al.  also  reported  a  ring  bending  mode 
at  717  cm”1  and  a  ring  breathing  mode  at  894  cm”1  [21]. 
Conversely,  Hyodo  et  al.  and  Klassen  et  al.  have  more  recently 
associated  the  714  cm”1  Raman  band  to  an  out-of-plane  C=0  ring 
bending  vibration,  whereas  the  891  cm”1  band  shares  a  similar 
assignment  with  the  previous  reports  [6,12  . 

DFT  calculations  in  the  present  work  examined  the  vibrational 
modes  of  EC,  ECn/Li+  and  ECn/LiX  complexes  with  high  Raman  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  700-900  cm”1  region  and  the  C=0  vibrational  mode 
near  1800  cm”1.  Fig.  2  shows  the  Raman  spectrum  of  an  EC 
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Fig.  1.  Comparison  of  the  experimental  Raman  spectra  of  EC  at  60  °C  (liquid) 
and  -80  °C  (crystalline  solid). 
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Fig.  2.  Raman  spectra  for  EC  from  (top)  B3LYP/Tz  and  (bottom)  B3LYP/6-31  +  G(d,p) 
calculations  with  PCM(EC). 


molecule  calculated  at  the  B3LYP/Tz  and  B3LYP/6-31  +  G(d,p)  levels 
with  PCM(EC).  The  calculated  vibrational  modes  may  be  directly 
visualized  through  animation  of  the  EC  molecule  (see 
Supplemental  data).  The  spectra  indicate  that  the  ca  713  and 
902  cm”1  bands  each  have  contributions  from  two  vibrational 
modes.  These  vibrational  modes  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  band  at  ca 
713  cm”1  is  dominated  by  a  vibration  consisting  of  ring  breathing 
with  an  O-C-O  symmetric  stretch  and  a  minor  contribution  from 
the  ring  distortion  with  a-CH2-  rocking  mode  that  is  red  shifted  to 
ca  704  cm”1.  The  ring  breathing  mode  at  ca  902  cm”1  also  contains 
a  minor  left  shoulder  due  to  the-CH2-  twisting  motion  (ca 
885  cm”1 ),  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  comparison  of  the  spectra  from  the 
B3LYP/Tz  and  B3LYP/6-31  +  G(d,p)  calculations  indicates  that  usage 
of  the  smaller  6-31  +  G(d,p)  basis  set,  as  compared  toTz,  results  in 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  spectra.  Therefore,  the  6- 
31  +  G(d,p)  basis  set  was  used  for  a  majority  of  the  calculations. 

Although  the  carbonyl  oxygen  atoms  are  widely  accepted  to 
dominate  the  coordinate  of  EC  to  Li+  cations,  the  complexity  of  the 
overlapping  carbonyl  Raman  bands  makes  their  experimental 
deconvolution  impractical.  The  C=0  stretching  vibration,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  a  single  band  at  ca  1808  cm”1,  is  natively  split  into  two 
bands  (Fig.  1).  These  bands  exist  primarily  as  a  consequence  of 
Fermi  resonance  of  the  C=0  stretching  mode  with  an  overtone  of 
the  ring  breathing  mode  [24,25].  Once  coordinated  to  a  Li+  cation, 
these  bands  are  each  shifted,  further  increasing  the  complexity  of 
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Fig.  3.  Vibrational  modes  of  EC  from  the  B3LYP/6-31  +  G(d,p)  calculations  with 
PCM(EC)  for  (a)  ring  distortion  with-CH2-  rocking  at  ca  704  cm-1,  (b)  ring  breathing 
with  0 — C — 0  symmetric  stretch  at  ca  713  cm-1,  (c)  — CH2—  twisting  symmetric  with 
respect  to  C2V  symmetry  plane  at  ca  885  cm-1  and  (d)  ring  breathing  symmetric  with 
respect  to  C2V  at  ca  902  cm  1  (see  Supplemental  data  for  animation). 

the  analysis.  Due  to  the  difficulties  of  deconvoluting  these  bands, 
and  the  compounding  errors  associated  with  such  an  analysis,  the 
evaluation  of  the  carbonyl  stretching  bands  has  not  been  performed 
in  the  present  study. 

Most  quantum  chemical  studies  to  date  have  focused  on 
examining  the  Raman  spectra  of  gas-phase  solvent  and  solvent/Li+ 
clusters,  while  largely  neglecting  condensed  phase  effects  [26-28]. 
The  influence  of  including  the  implicit  (PCM)  and  explicit  in¬ 
teractions  between  solvent  molecules,  the  latter  by  comparing  a 
cluster  of  EC  molecules  (i.e.,  EC4)  to  a  single  molecule  (i.e.,  ECi),  on 
the  Raman  spectra  was  examined  in  the  present  study  with  the 
results  reported  in  Table  1.  Inclusion  of  PCM  for  the  ECi  calculations 
results  in  a  significant  frequency  shift  of  up  to  11  cm'1  for  bands 
below  940  cm-1  and  80-100  cm-1  for  the  C=0  vibration.  The  PCM 
inclusion  also  increased  the  Raman  band  activities,  but,  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  increase  was  not  uniform  for  all  of  the  bands— i.e.,  the 
increase  ranged  from  a  factor  of  1.6-2.2.  A  comparison  of  the  EC4 
vs.  ECi  Raman  spectra  predictions  indicates  smaller  shifts  of  the 
average  band  positions  as  compared  to  the  initial  inclusion  of  the 
PCM  model  for  EC.  Interestingly,  the  explicit  consideration  of  EC4 
does  change  the  Raman  band  activities  by  factors  ranging  from  0.8 
to  1.4.  A  comparison  of  the  predicted  spectra  for  EC4  and  ECi  with 
the  experimental  data  for  EC,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  indicates  a  slightly 
better  agreement  for  the  EC4  spectrum  (Fig.  S3)  with  experiments, 
but  the  differences  are  minor.  Experimental  deconvolution  is  able 
to  adequately  model  the  shoulder  present  at  ca  704  cm'1,  but  the 
shoulder  for  the  ca  885  cm-1  band  in  the  experimental  EC  spectrum 
is  negligible. 


When  an  EC  molecule  coordinates  a  Li+  cation,  the  vibrational 
bands  mentioned  previously  are  shifted.  While  previous  DFT  cal¬ 
culations  of  ECi  and  ECi/Li+  were  performed  for  the  isolated  sol¬ 
vent  and  complex  in  vacuum  [26,27  ,  the  present  calculations  were 
performed  with  PCM(EC)  to  implicitly  account  for  solvent  effects. 
When  PCM  is  not  included,  the  EC  polarization  by  the  Li+  cation  is 
dramatically  overestimated  for  ECi/Li+  and  much  larger  clusters  are 
needed  to  correct  for  this  artifact  [26].  For  example,  gas  phase 
calculations  for  the  ring  breathing  mode  (ca  719  cm-1  for  neat  ECi 
with  the  B3LYP/Tz  functional)  yielded  shifts  of  41-102  cm-1  for 
EC2/Li+,  33.5-47.5  cm'1  for  EC3/Li+,  and  22.1-26.7  cm"1  for  EC4/Li+ 
[26];  these  shifts  are  clearly  decreasing  with  increasing  cluster  size. 
The  present  calculations  for  ECi/Li+  with  PCM(EC),  however,  yield  a 
shift  of  only  19-24  cm"1,  which  is  more  representative  of  the 
experimental  shifts  observed  in  (EC)n-LiX  mixtures.  Various 
functionals  were  surveyed  to  determine  the  most  suitable  analysis 
technique  for  comparison  with  the  experimental  data.  The  calcu¬ 
lated  frequency  shifts  and  activities  of  the  ECi/Li+  complex,  and 
their  relationship  with  ECi,  using  multiple  functionals  is  reported  in 
the  Supplemental  data.  Upon  Li+  cation  coordination,  the  present 
calculations  indicated  that  the  EC  ring  breathing  modes  at  ca  713 
and  902  cm"1  are  blue  shifted  14-24  and  9-10  cm"1,  respectively 
( fable  2)  (vs.  the  ECi  data  shown  in  Table  1  for  the  B3LYP/6- 
31  +  G(d,p)  with  PCM(EC)  calculation).  The  ring  distortion  mode 
(shoulder)  at  ca  704  cm"1,  however,  is  blue  shifted  8-10  cm"1  and 
the  ca  885  cm"1  band  is  slightly  red  shifted  or  does  not  shift  upon 
Li+  cation  coordination  (-3  to  1  cm"1).  Other  levels  of  theory  were 
found  to  provide  quantitative  agreement  with  these  shifts 
(Supplemental  data). 

The  extent  to  which  the  vibrational  bands  shift  upon  cation 
coordination  was  found  to  be  slightly  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  EC  molecules  and/or  the  presence  of  an  anion  in  the  coordination 
shell  that  surrounds  the  Li+  cation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4  (only  the 
average  activity  weighted  frequencies  are  shown  for  clarity).  The 
calculated  EC  frequency  shifts  upon  Li+  cation  coordination  indicate 
a  weak  dependence  on  the  number  of  EC  molecules  coordinating  a 
Li+  cation  for  the  704,  713,  885  and  902  cm"1  bands.  In  contrast  to 
these  results,  previously  reported  gas-phase  calculations  (without  a 
PCM  model)  indicated  a  dramatic  dependence  of  the  EC  shifts  upon 
Li+  cation  coordination  with  varying  number  of  EC  molecules  in  the 
ECn/Li+  cluster  for  n  =  1-4  [26].  The  presence  of  an  anion  as  a 
solvent-separated  ion  pair  (SSIP)  or  contact  ion  pair  (CIP)  (i.e.,  EC4/ 
LiBF4  or  EC3/LiBF4,  respectively,  in  Fig.  4)  had  a  relatively  minor 
influence  on  the  frequency  shifts  and  activity  ratios  for  the  ECn/Li+ 
complexes  (vs.  the  ECi  solvent  vibrational  bands).  This  is  an 
important  conclusion  as  it  supports  the  assumption  that  the  fre¬ 
quency  shifts  and  activity  differences  will  be  negligible  upon 
increasing  salt  concentration.  Thus,  the  frequency  shifts  and  ac¬ 
tivity  values  are  assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  salt  concen¬ 
tration,  the  state  of  ion  aggregation  (i.e.,  SSIP  vs.  CIP)  and  the  nature 
of  the  anion  used  in  the  analysis  (i.e.,  PF6  vs.  BF4).  Table  2  was 


Table  1 

EC  Raman  band  frequencies  (cm-1)  and  activities  (S). 


Frequency 

Raman  activity 

freqi 

freq2 

freq3 

freq4 

freq5 

freqi 

freq2 

freq3 

freq4 

freq5 

EC, 

B3LYP 

no  PCM,  e  =  1 

693 

715 

890 

892 

1898 

2.6 

6.0 

1.6 

15.0 

18.2 

EC, 

B3LYP 

PCM(EC) 

704 

713 

885 

902 

1808 

4.5 

12.6 

2.5 

33.5 

31.7 

ECi 

M05-2X 

no  PCM,  e  =  1 

691 

730 

908 

929 

1961 

2.1 

4.8 

1.6 

14.5 

15.7 

EC, 

M05-2X 

PCM(EC) 

701 

729 

904 

938 

1862 

3.6 

9.6 

2.5 

31.4 

26.2 

EC, 

M06L 

no  PCM,  £  =  1 

692 

721 

893 

901 

1930 

2.6 

6.0 

1.9 

14.1 

15.8 

EC, 

M06L 

PCM(EC) 

703 

721 

889 

910 

1851 

4.7 

12.2 

3.2 

31.4 

25.4 

ec4 

B3LYP 

PCM(EC) 

711 

715 

884 

902 

1804 

4.3 

16.0 

2.2 

36.7 

36.1 

ec4 

M05-2X 

PCM(EC) 

697 

732 

903 

939 

1849 

3.0 

11.5 

2.2 

32.7 

25.3 

Calculations  using  the  6-31  +  G(d,p)  basis  set.  Activity  weighted  averages  are  given  for  EC4. 
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Table  2 

EC3/Li+  Raman  band  frequencies  (cm-1)  and  activities  (5). 


freq! 

freq2 

freq3 

freq4 

freq  5 

ECt/LU  freq 

712 

738 

882 

911 

1790 

ECi/Li+  freq  shift  (vs.  ECi) 

8 

24 

-3 

9 

-18 

EC3/Li+  freq  (avg) 

713 

730 

885 

911 

1788 

EC3/Li+  shift  (EC-1) 

8 

14 

-2 

9 

-26 

EC3/Li+  shift  (EC-2) 

9 

19 

0 

10 

-25 

EC3/Li+  shift  (EC-3) 

10 

21 

1 

10 

-17 

EC3/Li+  shift  (avg)  (vs.  ECi) 

9 

17 

0 

9 

-20 

S(EC3/Li+) 

4.95 

11.08 

2.44 

35.40 

23.63 

S(EC3/Li+)/S(EC1) 

1.09 

0.88 

0.96 

1.06 

0.75 

Calculations  using  B3LYP/6-31  +  G(d,p)  with  PCM(EC)  (average  weighted  by  Raman 
activities).  Bold  values  were  used  for  the  corrected  solvation  numbers  in  Table  3  (see 
Supplemental  data).  The  uncoordinated  ECi  values  refer  to  the  B3LYP— PCM(EC) 
values  reported  in  Table  1.  Values  rounded  to  the  nearest  integer  are  reported  for 
the  frequencies. 

therefore  generated  from  B3LYP/6-31  +  G(d,p)  with  PCM(EC)  cal¬ 
culations  for  the  ECi/Li+  and  ECs/Li +  complexes  (see  also  the 
Supplemental  data).  Using  experimental  data  in  conjunction  with 
the  calculated  Raman  shifts  of  the  EC3/LU  complex,  along  with  the 
fact  that  other  4-fold  coordinated  Li+  solvates  yield  very  similar 
values,  it  was  determined  that  the  ECs/Li+  complex  reasonably 
represents  the  influence  of  Li+  cations  on  the  EC  Raman  spectrum. 
In  order  to  properly  interpret  the  experimental  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  scale  the  intensities  of  the  Raman  bands  to  account  for 
less/more  Raman  active  species.  Table  2  displays  the  calculated 
Raman  band  frequencies  and  relative  activities  for  EC3/Li+  as 
compared  with  ECp  The  Raman  activity  for  the  ca  902  cm-1  band 
(shifted  to  ca  911  cm-1)  is  largely  unchanged  (increased  slightly) 
upon  Li+  cation  coordination  (scaling  factor  1.06),  while  the  activity 
of  the  ca  713  cm-1  band  (shifted  to  ca  738  cm'1)  is  decreased 
approximately  12%  when  compared  with  ECi  (scaling  factor  0.88), 
respectively. 

The  experimental  Raman  spectra  of  (EC)n-LiX  mixtures  were 
deconvoluted  by  accounting  for  the  calculated  bands  from  the  DFT 


analysis  of  the  uncoordinated  ECi  and  EC3/Li+  complex  (using  the 
values  from  the  B3LYP/6-31  +  G(d,p)  with  PCM(EC)  calculations 
reported  in  able  2).  The  exception  to  this  is  the  Raman  band  at  ca 
885  cm-1  (frequency  for  both  uncoordinated  and  Li+  cation  co¬ 
ordinated  EC).  The  Raman  activity  of  this  band  is  quite  small 
relative  to  that  for  the  ring  breathing  mode  (ca  902  cm'1)  (Fig.  2) 
and  the  885  and  902  cm'1  bands  are  very  difficult  to  experi¬ 
mentally  deconvolute.  The  885  cm'1  band  was  therefore  neglec¬ 
ted  in  the  analysis  of  Li+  cation  coordination  reported  in  Table  3.  A 
representative  Raman  band  deconvolution  of  the  data  from  a 
(EC)n-LiC104  (n  =  10)  mixture  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  blue  bands 
represent  the  uncoordinated  EC  vibrational  bands  (as  calculated 
from  the  DFT  analysis  of  ECi).  Upon  coordination  to  Li+  cations, 
these  bands  shift  to  a  higher  frequency,  which  is  modeled  as  the 
red  bands.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  shoulder  at  697  cm'1  (ca 
704  cm'1)  for  the  uncoordinated  EC  is  calculated  to  shift  ~9  cm'1 
upon  coordination,  which  overlaps  extensively  with  the  uncoor¬ 
dinated  ring  breathing  mode  at  717  cm'1  (ca  713  cm'1).  Fitting 
this  band,  however,  was  fairly  easily  done  as  the  714  cm'1  band 
(i.e.,  shifted  697  cm'1  band  due  to  Li+  coordination)  appeared  as  a 
secondary  shoulder  that  was  necessary  to  properly  fit  the  spectra. 
The  ratio  of  the  uncoordinated  and  coordinated  bands  was  used  to 
calculate  the  average  solvation  numbers  via  the  following 
formula: 

AC  _  N  CLiX 

Aq  +  Au  cs 

where  Ac  and  Au  are  the  integrated  area  intensities  of  the  vibra¬ 
tional  bands  for  Li+  cation  coordinated  (729  or  905  cm'1)  and 
uncoordinated  (717  or  894  cm'1)  solvent,  respectively,  cyx  and  cs 
are  the  concentration  of  the  lithium  salt  and  solvent,  respectively, 
and  N  is  the  average  solvation  number. 

The  uncorrected  solvation  numbers,  reported  in  Table  3  for 
(EC)n-LiX  mixtures,  calculated  using  the  717/729  or  894/905  cm'1 
solvent  bands  are  in  poor  agreement  with  one  another.  The 


Fig.  4.  Frequency  shifts  (cm  ^  and  activity  ratios  of  ECn/Li+  and  ECn/LiX  complexes  vs.  ECi  from  B3LYP/6-31  +  G(d,p)  calculations  with  PCM(EC)  and  the  corresponding  coordination 
for  (a)  EC1/Li+,  (b)  EC2/Li+,  (c)  EC3/Li+,  (d)  (CIP)  EC3/LiPF6,  (e)  (CIP)  EC3/LiBF4,  (f)  (CIP)  EC3/LiTFSI,  (g)  EC4/Li+  and  (h)  (SSIP)  EC4/LiBF4. 
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Table  3 

Uncorrected  and  corrected  solvation  numbers  (N)  for  (EC)n— LiX  mixtures  (n  =  20 
and  10). 


EC/Li 

729  cm-1 

905  cm  1 

Difference 

20/1 

10/1 

20/1 

10/1 

20/1 

10/1 

uncorrected 

LiPF6 

3.75 

3.62 

4.36 

4.03 

0.62 

0.41 

LiTFSI 

3.30 

3.33 

3.84 

3.76 

0.55 

0.43 

UCIO4 

3.01 

3.03 

3.50 

3.41 

0.49 

0.37 

LiBF4 

2.73 

2.75 

3.19 

3.14 

0.46 

0.38 

UCF3SO3 

2.31 

2.06 

2.73 

2.37 

0.41 

0.32 

UCF3CO2 

1.16 

1.15 

1.35 

1.32 

0.19 

0.17 

corrected 

LiPF6 

4.15 

3.92 

4.17 

3.89 

0.02 

0.03 

LiTFSI 

3.66 

3.62 

3.66 

3.62 

0.00 

0.00 

UCIO4 

3.35 

3.31 

3.33 

3.28 

0.02 

0.03 

LiBF4 

3.05 

3.01 

3.04 

3.01 

0.01 

0.00 

UCF3SO3 

2.59 

2.27 

2.59 

2.27 

0.01 

0.01 

UCF3CO2 

1.30 

1.28 

1.28 

1.25 

0.03 

0.03 

differences  in  the  solvation  numbers  obtained  suggest  that  the 
analyses  performed  in  other  publications  are  invalid.  By  accounting 
for  the  overlapping  second  smaller  Raman  band  at  714  cm-1  due  to 
coordinated  EC  (Fig.  5a)  (subtracting  this  intensity  from  the 
717  cm-1  band  for  the  uncoordinated  EC)  and  scaling  the  bands  by 
the  activity  ratios  (scaling  factors)  listed  in  ^able  2,  however,  the 
calculated  ("corrected")  solvation  numbers  converge  nearly 
perfectly  for  the  mixtures  tested  ( fable  3).  In  addition,  the  anion 


association  tendency  for  varying  lithium  salts  has  previously  been 
shown  to  increase  in  the  order  2-4,29  : 

CF3CO2  >  CF3SO3  >  BF4  >  C104  >  TFSr  >  PFg 

The  solvation  numbers  obtained  (  ^able  3)  are  in  excellent 
agreement  with  this  ionic  association  trend  (increasing  solvation 
results  in  reduced  ionic  association  as  the  solvent  molecules  and 
anions  compete  for  coordination  in  the  solvation  shells  of  the  Li+ 
cations).  This  is  evident  by  normalizing  the  intensity  of  the  unco¬ 
ordinated  bands  of  the  (EC)n-LiX  mixtures  (Fig.  5b)  (Raman  band 
deconvolutions  for  all  of  the  (EC)n-LiX  mixtures  are  provided  in  the 
Supplemental  data.).  These  data,  therefore,  indicate  that  the  BF4 
anions,  for  example,  are  more  extensively  coordinated  to  the  Li+ 
cations  than  is  found  for  the  PF6  anions,  as  is  found  for  (AN)n-LiX 
mixtures  [2-4]. 

3.2.  (PC)n-LiX  Raman  analysis 

Due  to  its  structural  similarity  to  EC,  PC  also  contains  a  vibra¬ 
tional  band  at  712  cm'1  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  a  sym¬ 
metric  ring  deformation  mode  [9,14,16,30  .  Analysis  of  the 
experimental  and  calculated  data  indicates  that  no  other  bands  are 
significantly  perturbed  by  the  addition  of  a  lithium  salt  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  accurately  deconvolute  the  bands;  thus  only  the 
712  cm-1  band  was  analyzed.  PC  contains  a  chiral  center  and 


Raman  Shift  (cm1) 


Fig.  5.  (a)  Deconvoluted  experimental  Raman  spectra  of  the  (EC)n-LiC104  (n  =  10)  mixture  displaying  uncoordinated  (blue)  and  Li+  cation  coordinated  (red)  vibrational  bands  and 
(b)  Raman  band  analysis  of  (EC)n-LiX  (n  =  10  and  X  =  PFg,  TFSI-,  CIO4,  BF4,  CF3SO3,  CF3CO2 )  mixtures  displaying  solvation  trends  observed  due  to  varying  lithium  salt  (i.e.,  anion... 
Li+  cation)  ionic  association  strengths  (note  that  the  additional  bands  are  due  to  anion  vibrational  bands)  (for  interpretation  of  the  references  to  colour  in  this  figure  legend,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article). 
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commercial  sources  of  the  solvent  are  actually  racemic  mixtures  of 
its  isomers.  This  is  demonstrated  by  a  DSC  analysis  of  the  isomeric 
mixtures  (Fig.  6)  which  indicates  that  such  mixtures  contain  a 
eutectic  point  at  the  equimolar  composition  with  a  eutectic  melt 
temperature  well  below  the  Tm  of  each  isomer  and  the  same  as  for 
commercial  (racemic)  PC.  Preliminary  calculations  yielded  a  Raman 
spectrum  that  was  in  disagreement  with  the  experimentally  ob¬ 
tained  results.  These  conflicting  spectra  were  originally  thought  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  only  the  (S)-PC  conformer  was  used  in 
the  calculations.  Experimental  analysis  of  the  (S)-PC  isomer  in  the 
liquid  phase  (-20  to  100  °C),  however,  yielded  a  spectrum  identical 
to  that  for  the  (R)-PC  isomer  and  the  racemic  PC  (Fig.  7).  An  exper¬ 
imental  analysis  of  the  crystalline  (S)-PC  and  (R)-PC  isomers 
at  -80  °C,  in  contrast,  yielded  spectra  that  differ  from  the  crystalline 
commercial  PC  (Fig.  7).  The  variations  in  these  spectra  at  low  tem¬ 
perature  indicate  that  different  vibrations  are  obtained  depending 
upon  the  conformations  of  the  individual  isomers  in  the  solid-state. 

Quantum  chemical  calculations  were  therefore  performed  to 
further  investigate  the  relative  conformational  energies  of  PC  and 
their  contribution  to  the  overall  Raman  spectra.  Mpller-Plesset 
perturbation  theory  (MP2),  composite  G4MP2  and  B3LYP  func¬ 
tionals  were  used  in  conjunction  with  PCM(PC).  Table  4  summa¬ 
rizes  the  relationship  between  the  O-C-C-O  dihedral  angle  and 
relative  conformational  energies  for  the  varying  PC  conformers.  The 
most  accurate  geometry  is  expected  from  the  MP2/Tz  calculations. 
Two  low  energy  conformers  were  identified,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  for 
the  (S)-PC  isomer.  The  cis+  conformer  has  an  O-C-C-O  dihedral 
angle  of  24.7°,  while  the  cis-  conformer  has  an  angle  of  -25.0°  for 
MP2/Tz  ( Table  4).  The  B3LYP  functional  and  G4MP2  composite- 
level  calculation,  which  also  uses  a  DFT-based  geometry,  predicted 
smaller  magnitudes  for  the  dihedral  angle  (Table  4).  The  G4MP2 
and  MP2/Tz  levels  are  expected  to  provide  the  best  estimate  of  the 
conformational  energy  difference  between  the  cis+  and  cis-  con¬ 
formers.  At  0  K,  the  cis+  conformer  is  calculated  to  be  more  stable 
by  0.10-0.23  kcal  mol-1,  while  the  cis-  conformer  becomes  more 
stable  (by  0.06  kcal  mol-1)  when  entropic  vibrational  contributions 
are  included  in  the  calculations  using  a  temperature  of  298  K. 
Applying  the  vibrational  energy  and  entropy  correction  from 
B3LYP/Tz  calculations  (AG— AF)  to  the  MP2/Tz  energy  results  gives  a 
AGcis--AGcis+  value  of  -0.26  kcal  mol-1,  indicating  that  at  room 


500  600  700  800  900  1000 


Raman  Shift  (cm1) 


Fig.  7.  Comparison  of  the  experimental  Raman  spectra  of  the  (top,  60  °C)  liquid  and 
(bottom,  -80  °C)  crystalline  (S)-PC  and  (R)-PC  isomers,  as  well  as  commercial  PC  (a 
racemic  mixture  of  the  isomers). 


Temperature  (°C) 


Fig.  6.  DSC  heating  traces  (5  °C  min  :)  of  (1  -x)  (S)-PC-(x)  (R)-PC  isomer  mixtures  (x  is 
mol  fraction),  as  well  as  commercial  PC  (a  racemic  mixture  of  the  isomers). 


temperature  one  would  expect  -40%  of  the  cis+  and  -60%  of  the  cis- 
conformers  to  be  present  in  the  liquid. 

The  calculated  Raman  spectra  were  found  to  be  quite  different 
for  the  cis+  and  cis-  conformers  in  the  region  of  -600-760  cm-1 
(Fig.  9).  The  ca  645  cm-1  band  present  for  the  cis+  conformer 
completely  disappears  for  the  cis-  conformer,  while  a  new  band 
appears  at  ca  740  cm-1  for  the  cis-  conformer.  Clearly,  the  Raman 
spectra  of  neither  conformer  corresponds  well  to  the  experimental 
data,  while  a  combination  of  the  cis+  and  cis-  spectra  describes  the 
experimentally  observed  band  positions  adequately.  Specifically,  a 
spectral  mixture  of  25%  cis+  and  75%  cis-  fits  the  relative  magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  experimentally  observable  bands  at  -645  and  712  cm-1 
quite  well.  Calculations  on  a  cluster  containing  one  cis+  and  three 
cis-  conformers  yielded  a  Raman  spectrum  with  a  ratio  of  -0.25 
between  the  640  and  700  cm-1  bands.  This  ratio  is  in  good 
agreement  with  the  intensity  values  obtained  experimentally. 
Additionally,  the  estimated  population  of  cis+  and  cis-  conformers 
agrees  reasonably  well  with  the  composition  of  40%  cis+  and  60% 
cis-  obtained  from  the  above  discussed  estimation  for  AEc- 
is+— cis-(MP2/Tz)  +  (AGcis+-cis-(B3LYP/Tz)-AEcis+-cis-(B3LYP/ 
Tz)),  further  supporting  the  picture  that  at  room  temperature  the 
isomeric  PC  molecules  (i.e.,  (S)-PC  or  (R)-PC  isomers)  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  cis+  and  cis-  conformers. 
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Table  4 

PCi  calculated  relative  conformational  energies  (A E)  and  free  energies  (AG)  at  298  K 
for  the  cis+  and  cis-  conformers  with  the  indicated  0— C— C— 0  dihedral  angle  (<p). 


<Po-c-c-o  (°) 

AE  (kcal  mol  :) 

AG  (kcal  mol  1) 

B3LYP/Tz 

19.3 

0 

0 

-12.9 

0.34 

-0.02 

B3LYP/6-31  +  G(d,p) 

21.0 

0 

0 

-16.0 

0.43 

0.28 

MP2/TZ 

24.7 

0 

— 

-25.0 

0.10 

— 

G4MP2 

17.8 

0 

0 

-13.2 

0.23 

-0.06 

Similar  dihedral  conformational  variability  is  expected  for  EC. 
Various  researchers,  however,  have  found  that  EC  tends  to  adopt 
the  cis+  conformation  with  a  dihedral  angle  between  24.8°  and 
29.5°  [31-33].  Other  experimental  results  suggest  the  ring  inver¬ 
sion  of  EC  must  overcome  a  barrier  of  0.67  kcal  mol-1  [34  .  Based 
upon  the  present  calculations  of  the  energy  requirements  for  PC  to 
undergo  ring  inversion,  almost  all  of  the  conformers  with  an 
O-C-C-O  dihedral  angle  between  approximately  -25°  and  25° 
require  less  than  0.55  kcal  mol”1  to  undergo  conformational 
transformations  (Fig.  10).  Due  to  the  low  barrier  between  the  cis+ 
and  cis-  conformers  (as  compared  to  kBT  which  is  0.59  kcal  mol-1  at 
room  temperature),  a  fast  exchange  is  expected  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  (and  above).  The  EC  Raman  spectrum  is  much  simpler  than 
that  for  PC,  as  there  are  vibrational  contributions  principally  from  a 
single  conformer  rather  than  multiple  conformers  (the  cis+  and 
cis-  conformers  of  EC  are  equivalent).  Furthermore,  an  analysis 
(B3LYP/Tz  level  with  PCM(PC))  of  PC  as  a  function  of  the  O-C-C-O 
dihedral  angle  suggests  that  the  frequency  of  the  -650  cm-1  vi¬ 
bration  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  dihedral  angle  of  the 
conformer.  As  the  dihedral  angle  changes  between  the  stable 
conformations  (between  -25°  and  25°),  the  frequency  of  the 
vibrational  band  changes  markedly  from  ca  725  to  630  cm"1, 
respectively  (Fig.  10).  Although  the  PC  spectrum  is  quite  compli¬ 
cated  due  to  the  existence  of  its  two  isomers  and  the  varying 
conformations  for  each,  an  analysis  of  PC4  (one  cis+,  three  cis-)  does 
result  in  reasonably  good  agreement  with  experimental  data,  with 
the  exception  of  a  low  intensity  band  at  ca  735  cm-1  in  the  calcu¬ 
lated  spectrum  (Fig.  S5)  which  is  not  evident  in  the  experimental 
spectrum  (Fig.  S6).  In  addition,  for  the  same  figures,  two  calculated 
bands  at  ca  841  and  856  cm"1  are  well  modeled  by  a  single  band  in 
the  experimental  spectrum. 

As  noted  above,  the  experimental  deconvolution  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  bulk  PC  is  quite  difficult  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  Raman 
signature  from  the  isomers  and  conformers,  and  the  varying 
vibrational  frequencies  of  each.  Thus,  multiple  bands  are  necessary 
to  properly  fit  the  uncoordinated  PC  bands.  Upon  Li+  cation 


Fig.  8.  Low  energy  cis+  and  cis  conformers  of  the  (S)-PC  isomer  (see  Supplemental 

data  for  animation). 
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Fig.  9.  Raman  spectra  for  the  (top)  cis+  and  (bottom)  cis  conformers  of  PC  from 
B3LYP/Tz  calculations  with  PCM(PC). 

coordination,  a  new  band  is  observed  at  -722  cm"1,  but  no  major 
perturbation  of  the  850  cm'1  band  occurs  (Fig.  11).  Using  the  712 
and  722  cm-1  bands,  solvation  numbers  were  calculated  for  all  of 
the  (PC)n-LiX  mixtures.  These  solvation  numbers,  although  in  good 
agreement  with  reported  literature  values  17],  were  implausibly 
low.  For  example,  the  solvation  number  calculated  for  the 
(PC)n-LiBF4  (n  =  10)  mixture  was  -1.35,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  literature  values  of  1.2— 1.5  for  similar  concentrations  [17].  In 
contrast,  Yamada  et  al.  report  a  solvation  number  of  3.7  for  a  1  M 
PC/LiC104  mixture  [35].  This  solvation  number,  however,  was 
calculated  based  upon  the  assumed  correction  factor  of  0.14  for  the 
Raman  intensity  ratio  of  the  coordinated/uncoordinated  PC.  The 
DFT  calculations  in  the  present  study,  however,  suggest  that  the 
intensity  correction  factor  for  the  -722  cm-1  band  is  actually  be¬ 
tween  -0.87  (cis+  conformer)  and  -1.43  (cis-  conformer).  Taking 
the  0.14  correction  factor  into  account,  the  uncorrected  solvation 
numbers  determined  by  Yamada  et  al.  are  even  lower  than  the 
1.2— 1.5  values  reported  by  Tsunekawa  et  al.  [17]  and  the  -1.35 
calculated  in  this  study.  When  the  dielectric  constant  (e)  and  donor 
number  (DN)  of  PC  (64.95  and  16.4,  respectively)  are  compared  to 
those  for  EC  (90.36  and  15.1,  respectively),  such  a  dramatic  differ¬ 
ence  in  solvation  behavior  between  the  two  solvents  is  unreason¬ 
able  (the  comparable  value  for  EC  mixtures  is  3.01  in  Table  3)  [36]. 
Similarly,  the  (EC)n-LiPF6  (n  =  20)  data  analysis  provides  a  solva¬ 
tion  number  of  4.15-4.17  (Table  3),  as  expected  since  LiPF6  is  a 
highly  dissociated  salt.  The  data  for  a  (PC)n-LiPF6  (n  =  20)  mixture, 
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Fig.  10.  (a)  PCi  and  PCi/Li+  conformational  energy  calculated  using  MP2/Tz  or  B3LYP/ 
Tz  with  PCM(PC)  and  changes  for  PCi/Li+  of  the  (b)  Raman  frequencies  and  (c)  activ¬ 
ities  as  a  function  of  0— C— C— 0  dihedral  angle  from  B3LYP/Tz  calculations  with 
PCM(PC). 


in  contrast,  provide  a  solvation  number  of  -1.67.  A  solvation  num¬ 
ber  this  low  implies  that  the  Li+  cations  (in  order  to  maintain  a  4-  or 
5-fold  coordination)  must  be  highly  coordinated  by  PF6  anions. 
With  the  dissociated  PF6  anion,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  high 
population  of  CIP  and  AGG  solvates  in  dilute  concentrations  (i.e.,  the 
n  =  20  mixture  corresponds  to  -0.6  mol  L”1).  Thus,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  experimentally  calculated  solvation  numbers 
for  the  (PC)n-LiX  mixtures  are  representative  of  the  actual  solution 
structure.  These  numbers  also  contradicts  MD  simulation  pre¬ 
dictions  of  roughly  similar  Li+  coordination  in  a  EC:PC/LiPF6 


mixture  with  a  slight  preference  for  PCn/Li+  over  ECn/Li+  coordi¬ 
nation  in  the  gas-phase  [37]. 

Quantum  chemical  calculations  can  provide  additional  insight 
into  the  problems  associated  with  extracting  the  Li+  cation  solva¬ 
tion  numbers  in  PC  mixtures.  Shifts  of  the  PC  bands  upon  Li+  cation 
coordination  are  shown  in  Table  5.  According  to  these  calculations, 
an  observable  combined  band  would  be  found  upon  Li+  cation 
coordination  due  to  the  upshifted  PC(cis+)i/Li+  band  at  ca  736  cm”1 
and  PC(cis-)i/Li+  band  at  ca  741  cm”1,  which  agrees  with  the 
experimentally  deconvoluted  bands  in  Fig.  11.  But  the  ca  704  cm”1 
band  of  the  cis”  conformer  for  uncoordinated  PC  is  also  shifted  to  ca 
720  cm”1  upon  Li+  cation  coordination.  Therefore,  the  PC(cis”)i/Li+ 
complex  is  expected  to  overlap  with  the  cis+  band  for  uncoordi¬ 
nated  PC  observed  at  ca  715  cm”1.  Based  upon  the  calculations  for 
neat  PC,  the  population  of  the  PC(cis+)  conformer  is  expected  to 
only  be  25-40%  of  the  total  conformations.  Conformational  en¬ 
ergies  for  PCi  and  PCi/Li+,  shown  in  Fig.  10,  indicate  that  there  is  no 
appreciable  change  in  populations  as  the  PC  molecules  coordinate  a 
Li+  cation.  Due  to  the  minor  perturbation  of  the  PC(cis+)i/Li+ 
complex  band  (723  cm”1),  and  the  expected  overlap  of  the 
PC(cis”)i/Li+  complex  band  with  the  uncoordinated  PC(cis+)  sol¬ 
vent  band,  analysis  of  the  (PC)n-LiX  mixtures  is  extremely  difficult 
and  inherently  full  of  error.  Thus,  it  is  likely  not  possible  to  accu¬ 
rately  predict  the  solvation  numbers  of  (PC)n-LiX  mixtures  from  a 
Raman  vibrational  analysis  of  the  vibrational  band  of  PC. 


4.  Conclusions 

Understanding  the  solvation  characteristics  of  electrolyte  mix¬ 
tures  is  crucial  for  correlating  the  electrolyte  properties  with  solvent/ 
ion  structures  and  electrolyte  formulations.  Although  numerous 
studies  have  been  reported  for  the  determination  of  the  average 
solvation  numbers  for  Li+  cations  coordinated  by  cyclic  carbonate 
solvents,  these  studies  have  not  taken  into  account  the  scaling  of  the 
Raman  intensities  for  the  coordinated  solvent  bands  or  the  overlap  of 
Raman  bands.  Thus,  considerable  inconsistencies  have  been  found 
for  the  solvation  number  values  reported  in  the  literature  from  the 
evaluation  of  different  EC  solvent  bands.  Using  the  more  rigorous 
analysis  for  the  reported  data  in  the  present  study,  however,  results 
in  solvation  numbers  that  are  in  exceptional  agreement  with  one 
another.  The  solvation  trends  determined  from  this  analysis  of  EC  are 
also  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  known  ionic  association  trends 
of  varying  anions.  In  contrast  to  EC,  PC-based  electrolytes  are  difficult 
to  analyze  both  experimentally  and  computationally.  Commercially 
available  PC  is  a  racemic  mixture  of  (S)-  and  (R)-PC  isomers.  Each  of 
these  isomers,  however,  exists  as  multiple  conformers  (cis+  and  cis”) 


Fig.  11.  Deconvoluted  experimental  Raman  spectra  of  the  (PC)n-LiC104  (n  =  10)  mixture  displaying  uncoordinated  (blue)  and  Li+  cation  coordinated  (red)  vibrational  bands  (for 
interpretation  of  the  references  to  colour  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article). 
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Table  5 

Shifts  of  the  PC  Raman  frequencies  (cm-1)  and  activities  (S)  upon  Li+  cation 
coordination. 


PCi 

PCi/Li+ 

PCi 

PC,/Li+ 

PCi 

PCi/Li+ 

cis+ 

freqi 

643 

653 

freq2 

715 

736 

freq3 

856 

856 

shift! 

10 

shift2 

21 

shift3 

0 

cis- 

704 

720 

733 

741 

841 

840 

16 

9 

1 

S(freqi) 

S(freq2) 

S(freq3) 

S(PC,/Li+)/S(PC,) 

cis+ 

9.8 

8.1 

11.7 

10.2 

21.7 

19.9 

0.82 

0.87 

0.92 

cis- 

15.9 

10.3 

4.3 

6.2 

24.4 

22.1 

0.65 

1.43 

0.90 

Calculations  using  B3LYP/Tz  with  PCM(PC). 


due  to  an  energetically  favorable  ring  inversion  and  these  conformers 
result  in  notable  differences  in  the  Raman  spectral  signature.  This 
confluence  of  spectral  features  makes  the  deconvolution  of  the  PC 
bands  daunting  and  inherently  full  of  error.  Nevertheless,  a  com¬ 
bined  quantum  chemistry  and  experimental  analysis  indicates  a 
slight  preference  for  the  PC(cis“)  conformer  over  the  PC(cis+) 
conformer  at  room  temperature.  Thus,  using  the  bands  and  scaling 
factors  reported,  the  average  solvation  numbers  of  (EC)n-LiX  mix¬ 
tures  can  be  accurately  determined  from  a  Raman  spectroscopic 
analysis,  whereas  those  for  (PC)n-LiX  mixtures  cannot. 
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